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The New Tintawn carpeting, designed by Louis Le Brocquy, R.H.A., can bestow 


on any room an elegance and loveliness hitherto undreamed of in a sisal 


S 
product. It now has a unique homespun weave, within which the subtly I s | n C ry | Vas n 


chosen colours of warp and weft impart a rich, mossy depth to the floor 
on which it is laid. When laying ‘‘Tintawn,”’ underfelt is strongly recom- IRISH CARPETING 


mended to ensure softness of tread and maximum suction cleaning. 


Exported around the world 


A development of IRISH ROPES LIMITED » NEWBRIDGE + CO. KILDARE +: IRELAND 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 









Dublin 
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Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin . . . a stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 


and a lot of other interesting places you're sure to be 


ae ait Sei 


visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section 
of everything you're likely to want to bring home from 
Ireland . . . very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, 
Waterford glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots 


of the inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 





| 
} 
| Pattern 603/140 We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 


This is a single example of the great range a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 


of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand different . . . a big department store with a “ boutique” 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying atmosphere. 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 


overseas markets are welcomed. ees 
Send for 


our illustrated 
Visitor’s Brochure 


: aterford me of Dain 
j 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD - IRELAND 
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fly Aer Lingus VISCOUNT! 






Holiday in 
IRELAND? 


Travel the EASY way— 
























































Aer Lingus takes care of everything. No crowds, Book to Dublin through your ~~ 
fuss or tips—no luggage worries. Fly Viscount travel agent, BEA or Aer Lingus ae, 
; “he : in London :—174 Regent St., ‘le 
in comfort, arrive refreshed. Children under W.1. Tel: WHltehall 1080 

12 travel half fare. Viscount services to Dublin 


Dusseldorf, Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt, Zurich 





from:— London, Manchester, Amsterdam, 

oO O > ay - a 1936-1957 
and Rome*. Other services from Birmingham, 

Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Liverpool, AER LINGUS 
Edinburgh, Lourdes, Biarritz and Barcelona. 


Connecting flights between Dublin and IRISH AIR LINES 


Shannon. 
*Dublin—Manchester—Zurich—Rome service starts June 30th. 
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Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New York, 
Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 
design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 
achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Round 
Tower tweeds give an added charm to women 
who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they have 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment. 



















A product of the Gaeltacht. 






Trade enquiries to 
GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 
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SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « e and not a dull moment on the way 


ey _ -_ a 


S04 SG IA 
y= yee splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
bring within your reach standards of comfort and 

= excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
A Ls They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 

BF , 5 of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 

4 be rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 

and mood. Add to these attractions 

bright, congenial company and atten- 

tive courteous service, and you have 

=k | everything that makes a voyage 
Wy memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 






















































Model #.P. Per Week Model FP. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 o |} Ford RAC 16 | £20 0 o 

Anglia | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 

Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 © |] Ford RAC 18 | £22 0 o| | 

Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
Mark 11 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


| TRAVEL 70, JRELAND 


| ' _. LIWERPOOL- DUBLIN z 
: __) FISHGUARD- CO | 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. | CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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INFORMATION OFFICES 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44718/9/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
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CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Eireann and published every two months 


at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 


Greetings for St. Patrick’s Day 

There’s Magic in Mayo by C. E. R. Sinclair 

Irish Sea Angling by Michael Kennedy 

An Téstal—Ireland’s Springtime Festival 

The Chester Beatty Library 

Balladsingers and Balladmakers by Micheal O hAodha 
Irish Leatherwork by Henry Wheeler 

Ireland from the Air 

When in Ireland—Things to See and Do 

How to Get to Ireland (4) : From North America 


Tourist Topics 





Our Cover Picture 

Finny, Co. GALWay, is in the heart of the Joyce Country, a region in the West 
of Ireland which stretches from Leenane to Loughs Corrib and Mask, and gets 
its name from the Joyces who settled there in the thirteenth century and 
whose surname is still very common in the district. It is an ideal holiday 
centre set midst wonderfully varied mountain, lake and coastal scenery. Not 
far from this tranquil spot, the artist, the sportsman and those in search of a 
quiet family holiday will find a selection of attractive resorts and hotels and 
guesthouses to suit every taste and pocket. 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 








APOLOGY 


In our issue of November— 
December 1956, reference was 
made to an hotel in Kilrush, 
to which objection has been 
taken, by Mrs. N. Sheehan of 
Williams Hotel, Kilrush. 


We apologise to Mrs. Sheehan 
for the reference objected to, 
and regret that any offence was 
caused her, or that it might 
be inferred that any objection 
was made to the Hotel, or 
the Proprietress. Nothing of 
the kind was intended by the 
reference, and we would make 
it clear that the Williams Hotel 
is most satisfactorily conducted, 
and that the reference was not 
made to disparage the Hotel or 
the Proprictress, or to cause any 


offence. 
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St. Patrick’s Day 





march 17th, 1957 


St. Patrick’s Day Greetings and Good Wishes 
to Irishmen and friends of Ireland 

in all parts of the world 

from IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES. 
The arrival of St. Patrick's Day 

and the celebration 

of the Irish patron saint’s feast 





mark a turning point in the year. 
Winter has receded, 

Spring has arrived ; 

the gardener prunes his roses, 

the farmer walks his fields and 

looks forward to a good harvest. 

What better time 

to plan for the best holiday you've ever had 
in IRELAND IN 1957. 

It’s easy to get there by land or sea, and 
it offers some of the best 





holiday value for your money 

to be had anywhere in the world. 

And what a variety of 

vacation attractions awaits you 

—excellent sport and scenery, 

a carefree holiday atmosphere 

and, above all, the spontaneous hospitality 


of a friendly people. 











by C. E.R. SINCLAIR 


WHEN ASKED by friends from abroad where in Ireland 
is best for a holiday, I generally reply ‘ Well, it all 
depends...’ 

Now that on the face of it is a fair enough reply, for 
though Ireland is a small country it contains a wide variety 
of scenery and numerous holiday attractions, and one man’s 
meat being another man’s poison, and so on, it is not always 
so easy to advise as one might think. It depends whether 
one’s idea of the perfect holiday be fishing lakes and rivers 
which teem with fish of many kinds, golfing on a superbly 
set links, a good rest somewhere in the tranquil Irish 
countryside, or the more lively appeals of an up-to-date 
seaside resort. 

When pressed for time I sometimes take the easiest way 
out and suggest Mayo, knowing well that, whatever may 
be required my friend will find it there, and come back 
asking me how I could have known his tastes so well. 

For it is a fact that within the borders of this one county 
the visitor will discover in abundance most of the attractions 
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Above and opposite : The Carrowbeg River runs 
through one of Mayo’s most pleasant towns—West- 
port. The Mall, an attractive thoroughfare shaded 
by lime trees, flanks the river on both sides and 
reflects itself in its peaceful waters. 


Below : Croagh Patrick—Ireland’s holy mountain— 
is known for its association with St. Patrick, the 
national apostle, who, in the year 441, spent the forty 
days of Lent on its lonely summit in prayer and fasting. 
Thousands of people climb it each year on the great 
national pilgrimage on the last Sunday in July. 


usually associated with Ireland. And yet it is not such a large 
tract of country, being less than half the size of Yorkshire, 
with much of its surface hidden by the waters of its many 
picturesque lakes. 

Its coastline can only be described as magnificent, and if 
this seems an exaggeration take the road from Westport to 
Louisburg. Stop at Murrisk and climb the 2,500 feet of 
Croagh Patrick. This, Ireland’s Holy Mountain, is famed 
as a scene of pilgrimage each July, when many thousands 
climb to the top to hear Mass on the summit. 

From there can be seen in every direction panoramic 
views of unsurpassable grandeur. To the south lie the 
Mweelrea Mountains, and beyond them the Twelve Bens 
of Connemara, while to the east is the lovely valley of the 
Erriff River. But it is the view looking north that eclipses 
all others : Clew Bay with its countless islands seen from 
this vantage point must surely rank among the great sea- 
scapes of the world, bounded on the left by Clare Island 
and the open Atlantic, ahead by the mountains of the 
Curraun Peninsula, and on the right by the island-fringed 
coast of North Mayo. When the visibility is at its best it is 
possible to see clearly across the sweep of the Atlantic into 
Donegal Bay. 

Achill Island, also visible from Croagh Patrick, is of 
course a ‘must’ for every visitor to Mayo. The narrow 
channel of Achill Sound which separates it from the main- 
land is spanned by a bridge, the gateway literally to one of 
Ireland’s most attractive holiday regions. 

Here from a few square miles of brown and windswept 
moorland rise those mountains which so many artists—and 
in particular our own Paul Henry—have put on canvas, 
mountains clothed in subtle, ever-changing hues of blue 
and purple, here rambling away rebelliously to the final 
outpost of Achill Head, there rising in savage grandeur 
only to drop a sheer two thousand feet into the Atlantic. 
Certainly if you like the dramatic in scenery you will find 
it in Achill. 

Achill is a particularly convenient base from which to see 
this Mayo coast, and for enjoying excellent bathing and its 
unrivalled sea fishing. And then there is Westport ! There 
is in my opinion no country town in the west of Ireland 
quite so pleasant as it and although it is situated a mile 
inland it makes an excellent centre for a seaside holiday. 

For those who prefer to be right on the coast, however, 
Mallaranny will have a particular appeal. This pleasant 
seaside resort grows in popularity year by year. It looks 
southward across the beauty of Clew Bay to Croagh 
Patrick, and whether one wishes to laze on its beaches, to 
go boating or sea fishing amongst the islands in the bay, 
one will find there all the ingredients for the holiday 
of a lifetime. 

In striking contrast to Mallaranny the town of Belmullet 
is ideally situated for exploring the dramatically wild scenery 
that characterises so much of the north-west of Mayo. It is 
indeed hard to realise that the two towns are in the same 
county and only twenty miles apart. 





Ballina, pleasantly situated on the River 
Moy, is the largest town in Mayo, and 


a noted angling centre 


In the same county, too, let me remind you, is Cong, 
that lovely village which is so justly the pride of South 
Mayo. It stands on Lough Corrib’s northern shore, that 
narrow isthmus which divides the Corrib waters from 
those of Lough Mask, and which gives to Cong a site 
unrivalled by any other village in Ireland. 

Thousands have already seen it on the screen, and fallen 
under its spell, for it was in Cong the film * The Quiet Man’ 
was made. Yet even the cinema could capture no more than 
a fraction of its charm. 


Here on the lake shore, backed by hundreds of acres of 


woodland, stands the stately castle, now a hotel, which was 
once the home of the Guinness family. Here, too, is the 
lovely ruin of the Augustinian Abbey, burial place of Nuala, 
Queen of Ulster, who died here in 1226, and of many other 
great mediaeval figures. Yes, Cong Abbey is indeed a spot 
wherein to linger and look back through the mist of the 
centuries. And this district is as rich in pre-historic as in 
historic remains: the archaeologist can here spend the 
holiday of his dreams. 

A curiosity of the district is the caves and underground 
rivers in which this part abounds; but then one could 
write a book about Cong, despite the fact that many think 
of it only in terms of rod and gun. 


Keem Bay, Achill Island. Excellent 
bathing can be enjoyed on the fine 


sandy beaches of Achill’s various resorts 


And this brings me to what is after all one of the major 
attractions of County Mayo—sport. Of this, as of its 
scenery, there is a bewildering variety. One of the finest 
salmon rivers in Ireland, the Moy, which flows through 
Ballina, has yielded specimens up to 35 lbs., and from June 
onwards has also a fine run of grilse and sea trout. 

Space does not permit me to list the rivers where brown 
trout may be had in abundance, but some mention must 
be made of Mayo’s great lakes. Loughs Mask and Conn 
attract many visitors each year when the mayfly season 
arrives and the trout fishing in them ranks with the world’s 
finest. And lest anyone should fear that the waters are 
therefore overcrowded I may point out that Lough Mask 
alone covers an area of more than twenty thousand acres! 
And there’s plenty of room for all comers. Apart from the 
may-fly fine sport on them is to be had through the season. 

It is interesting, too, that a county so famous for its 
salmon and trout should have produced also the record pike 
for Britain and Ireland—the $3-pounder killed in Lough 
Conn in 1920—and, in addition, should offer such un- 
bounded facilities for coarse fishing as are to be had on 
Lough Carra, Lough Cullen and a host of smaller lakes. 
But there it is, the fishing is like everything else in Mayo 
—What a county for a holiday ! 
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Augustinian Abbey, Cong. Apart from superb 
fishing which it offers, Cong is probably 
best known outside Ireland for its splendid 
scenery which provided a setting for the 
universally popular film ‘ The Quiet Man.’ 


Achill Island is some fifteen miles in length 
by twelve in width. It contains a number of 
first-class resorts which can offer all the 
ingredients for an excellent holiday. 








IRELAND IS an island of lakes and rivers. The Cork Black- 
water, the Shannon at Castleconnell, the Slaney, the Moy, 
the streams and loughs of Connemara and Donegal, and 
Loughs Corrib, Mask, Arrow, and Derg have been known 
to overseas salmon and trout anglers for generations. In 
more recent years, visiting anglers have discovered in the 
more slowly -flowing rivers and the myriad smaller lakes 
on the limestone, an abundance of big bream, rudd and 


other species that has created ever-widening ripples of 


excitement amongst coarse fishermen. 

It is perhaps because Ireland has so much to offer to the 
freshwater angler that the sporting possibilities of its coastal 
waters have been largely overlooked. Ballycotton, Valentia, 
Achill and a few other centres have admittedly received 
wide publicity through the writings of Bicke rdyke, 
Holcombe and contributors to the Lonsdale Library volume 
on sea fishing. On parts of the coast, sea angling has long 
been popular, and within the past few years the number of 
sea angling clubs has increased from two or three to sixteen, 
and a Federation of Sea Anglers has been formed. 

All except two of the Federation clubs, however, are 
located on the east coast, and the majority are in Dublin 
where there is a tradition of sea angling. And whilst it is 
certainly no longer exceptional to discover an angler 
casting from the rocks or the beach in the south and west, 
the sea angling on these coasts has really been sampled 
rather than explored ; and, except in the case of the few 
well-known centres, has been little publicised. 

Yet the possibilities for sport in Ireland are no less in salt 
water than in fresh water. The coastline is varied—the west 
coast is deeply indented and rocky, with many bays, inlets 
and islands, and surf-ridden beaches ; the south coast has 
rocky headlands, sheltered coves, sandy bays, many large 
estuaries and hundreds of creeks and lagoons ; the east 
coast has shelving strands, harbours and river mouths. Gulf 
Stream offshoots swing inshore along the west coast. Fish 
occur in both variety and abundance, and they run large. 
And fishing centres are not overcrowded. Even in the more 
popular seaside resorts, the angler will seldom find difficulty 
in getting casting room on pier or quay, and in most cases a 
short distance away from the bathing beaches, he will 
probably have miles of shore to himself. In scores of little 
fishing villages and small towns on or near the coast he will 
have even more freedom of movement. And in May and 
June, and again in September and October, there will be 


12 Landing a 63 Ib. boss at Seapoint, just 
a few miles from Dublin’s city centre. 


IRISH SEA ANGLING OFFERS SUPERB SPORT 


fewer holiday-makers and perhaps better fishing than during 
July and August. 

Sea angling has gradually become more and more 
specialised and most sea anglers, to-day, are primarily inter- 
ested in one particular kind of fishing. First, there are the 
anglers who prefer to fish from the shore. Not having to 
worry about boats means a less expensive holiday and also 
extends the choice of places to stay or operate from. It does 
not necessarily mean less sport, for bass, mullet, sea trout 
and_pollack—hard-fighting fish on light tackle—can be 
caught from the shore as easily as, or perhaps even more 

easily than, from a boat, in many places. Bass, sea trout and 
pollack, as well as mackerel in season, can be taken on 
artificial lures, and mullet on baits obtainable from the 
hotel kitchen in many instances, so the spinning enthusiast 
or the grey mullet fisherman has only to find a spot from 
which he can cast and where fish are plentiful, and he is in 
business. 

The man who prefers to fish with bottom or float gear 
and natural bait, from the shore for bass, flounders, plaice, 
dabs, conger, codling, wrasse, tope (in places) or whiting, 





























































A bass fishing competition off the beach 
at Arklow, Co. Wicklow. Competitors 
from overseas clubs are welcomed at 
the many sea-angling competitions held 
along the Irish coasts during the year. 


cod or billet (in winter) may have a bait problem, which 
suggests preliminary local enquiry. Where there are beaches 
of muddy sand, or harbours with mud and stones, or 
stretches of weedy shore stripped at low tide, or bridges over 
little inlets, he can get—or get some local youngster to get 
—lug, ragworm, crab, mussel or prawn. On parts of the 
east coast where the beaches are entirely sand, or on rocky 
exposed parts of the west coast, bait may be less easily 
available, and arrangements with a Dublin supplier to send 
on periodic supplies may be necessary. When there is a local 
fishing flect, fresh mackerel or herring may be available or, 
where mostly trawling is carried on, arrangements could 
be made with the fishermen to get supplies of squid, hermit 
crab or other ‘ trawl refuse’, or ray’s liver. Any angler 
worthy of the name should, however, be a resourceful sort 
of character, and should be able to solve his bait problems 
without much trouble. 

For other anglers, messing about in boats is half the fun 
of a sea-fishing holiday. In summer, they will probably want 
to troll or drift-line for pollack, bass or mackerel or ground- 
fish for flats or codling, and a row-boat hired by the day or 
the half-day will probably meet their requirements. There 
is usually no great difficulty in securing a boat in most 
places on the east and south coasts, at any rate where there 
is a harbour, but prior enquiries and arrangements are 
desirable. On the west coast, except in the more sheltered 
bays, the canvas currach is the traditional small craft. 
Handled by men who are used to it, the frail-looking but 
durable currach rides the Atlantic rollers with ease where a 
wooden boat would be swamped ; but it is no craft for a 


stranger to take out by himself, and the services of a boatman 
are essential. 





by MICHAEL KENNEDY 


Offshore fishing for heavy fish—big cod, ling, skate and 
halibut—is a somewhat different proposition. It calls not 
only for adequate tackle, but for a real liking for the sea in 
all its moods. And it calls for a sizeable sea-going boat— 
a motor launch or a small trawler. It is a more expensive 
form of sea fishing, for a boat may have to be hired by the 
week or fortnight (even if bad weather means no fishing 
for part of the time). Moreover, as most owners of suitable 
boats can make a fairly decent income from trawling, the 
cost may come pretty high, for owners cannot be expected 
to lose money by taking out anglers instead of fishing 
commercially. As, however, a party of anglers can fish in 
reasonable comfort from a big boat, the cost per head is not, 
in the final analysis, excessive, and is usually well worth while. 

When the small motor drifters are herring fishing out of 
ports such as Howth, they will often be prepared to take an 
angler or two along, and there is always the chance of 
connecting with big cod, coalfish or other species by drift- 
lining with herring bait while the boat is riding to her nets. 
This is a very much less expensive business than chartering 
a boat but, of course, is possible only for the month or two 
the herrings are being fished out of any particular port. 

In winter, in some bays and inlets, big cod and coalfish 
can be caught from row boats—sometimes even from the 
shore—and this is another alternative to chartering a large 
boat for summer offshore fishing. However, it entails taking 
a gamble on the weather, though there is usually some other 
kind of fishing possible if conditions are unfavourable. 

Big game fishing is the most exciting form of sea angling, 
and its possibilities in Irish waters are almost entirely 
unexplored. In the south-west, blue sharks are plentiful in 
summer and porbeagle are not uncommon, but they are 
seldom fished for specially, or with suitable tackle On the 
Achill coast—and doubtless other parts of the west coast— 
porbeagle running to over 300 |b. are common in season, 
usually close enough inshore to be caught from currachs— 
which makes for additional thrills, and is no game for the 
faint-hearted. 

It remains for some enterprising angler or anglers with a 
sea-going power-boat and plenty of pioneering spirit to find 
out what fish swim in the currents some distance out on the 
west coast. The porbeagle and blue sharks, and the salmon, 
swim in to the Connemara coast from these currents, and 
on the coast small tunny have been seen. The big tunny 
that visit the Scandinavian coast and the North Sea each 
continued on page 38 
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an costal 


1957 


MAY 12th to 26th 


This year An Téstal—Ireland’s Annual Springtime 
Festival—will be held from May 12th to 26th and an 
elaborate programme has been planned at centres througl- 
out Ireland with events and attractions designed to appeal 
to every taste. Pageants and parades, concerts and ex- 
hibitions, and sporting events of many kinds have been 
arranged for the entertainment of those who decide on a 
Téstal holiday in Ireland in 1957. 

Highlight of Dublin’s Téstal programme will be an 
International Theatre Festival at which internationally 
famous companies from overseas and_ internationally 
renowned Irish companies will present a widely varied 
programme of special Festival productions. 

Cork will present its fourth International Choral 
Festival with some of Europe’s finest choirs and folk 
dancing groups. It also hopes to number amongst its 
Téstal attractions concerts by London’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Louis Kentner and Yehudi Menuhin as 
soloists. 

In Galway Bay in the West, in the heart of one of 
Ireland’s most picturesque holiday regions, visitors may see 
a typically Irish sport—currach racing—during An Téstal. 

There will be many other events with a specially Irish 
flavour—Festivals of Irish dancing, singing and story- 
telling, open-air concerts and pipe band competitions. 
Visitors to Ireland in mid-May can see major matches 
in the Irish national games of hurling and Gaelic football. 

Indeed whether your interest is international chess or 
angling, golf or horse racing, you will find all the ingredients 
of a perfect holiday awaiting you in Ireland during An 
Téstal 1957. 

Up-to-date detailed information may be obtained from 
the Irish Tourist offices listed on the contents page. 
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The Chester Beatty Library is at 20 Shrewsbury Road, 
Dublin, and is open to the public each Wednesday 
from 2.30 p.m. until 6 p.m. in summer and from 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. in winter. 






THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY 


WESTERN COLLECTIONS 

Before noticing the Islamic and other Asiatic collections 
reference must be made to the particularly fine collection of 
Western manuscripts and printed books. The manuscripts 
range in date from the eighth century to the sixteenth. 
Many contain exquisite miniatures and decoration. The 
earliest biblical manuscript is the Gospels from Stavelot 
Abbey (circa 1000 A.D.). The Walsingham Bible of the 
twelfth century and that made for Cardinal Albergatti 
(1428) are especially notable. The beautifully illuminated 
Books of Hours such as those of Charlotte of Savoie, the 
*Coetivy Hours’, a Flemish Rosarium belonging to Philip 
II of Spain, the profusely illustrated Speculum Historiale of 
Vincent of Beauvais of the fourteenth century and the 
rather later Thebaid of Statius, are also well worth seeing. 

The varied library of printed books includes colour-plate 
books, rare books of travels and atlases, early editions of 
Oriental classics and eastern Jesuit * Relations’. Among 
many fine bindings is a splendid mid-cighteenth-century 
Irish binding. 































ISLAMIC AND ASIATIC COLLECTIONS 

The collection of Arabic manuscripts consists of over 
three thousand texts, chosen mainly for their rarity, though 
some are beautifully written and decorated. There are also 
interesting Syriac manuscripts. Calligraphy, or fine writing, 
which ranked with the Mahomedans as the first of the arts, 





This Indian miniature of Mughal school is from an album 
of paintings made for the Emperor Jahangir. It shows 
the Emperor Jahangir and was painted by Bichitr in 
the early seventeenth century. In the upper left-hand 
corner is inscribed in letters of gold ‘ The key of victory 
over the two worlds is entrusted to thy hand.’ 9” X 6”. 


A fragment from a French Missal from the second 
half of the thirteenth century. It depicts a Crucifixion 
showing the Virgin and St. John and is 7#” X 54”. 











is copiously represented, particularly in the magnificent 
collection of Korans from various countries and ofall periods, 
many of great beauty, including examples of the work of 
famous masters. Aesthetically what is possibly the foremost 
existing example of book illumination is to be found in 
some pages from a Persian Koran of about 1400 A.D. There 
is also a special collection of separate Koran bindings. 

Islamic puritanism frowned on the representation of 
living forms, but the ban was ignored by the great, and in 
Persia especially book miniature painting was encouraged 
by the artists’ patrons to illustrate the de luxe manuscripts 
which were produced in their ateliers, notably in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Persian mini- 
ature painting is unsurpassed for beauty of line and colour 
and the Persian fine manuscript book is often superbly 
bound and ornamented. The Chester Beatty collection of 
Persian manuscripts and separate miniatures is justly cele- 
brated. Space does not permit the giving of detailed 
descriptions and it must suffice to mention the small early 
fourteenth-century illustrations to the Persian national epic, 
some larger, ever more famous illustrations to a later 
fourteenth-century manuscript of the same work, an 
exquisite Gulistan of Sa’di (1426) and the miniatures 
ascribed to Bihzad, greatest of all Persian painters, in two 
later fifteenth-century manuscripts. There are other later 
miniatures by celebrated artists. Perhaps the finest Persian 
binding in the world is one made at Herat in the early 
fifteenth century. Of special textual interest is the Omar 
Khayyam of 1259-60, exactly two centuries older than the 
manuscript used by Fitzgerald. 
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A Papyrus of the Pauline Epistles. It contains 
the end of the Epistie to the Philippians and 
beginning of that to the Colossians and dates 
from the first half of the third century. It is from 
the oldest existing manuscript of this part of 
the New Testament. 74” X 53”. 





INDIAN MANUSCRIPTS AND MINIATURES 


The Indian collection rivals the Persian, though it con- 
tains a larger proportion of separate miniatures. Two main 
kinds of Indian painting can be distinguished, though mixed 
types abound. These are: 1. Mughal painting, a realistic 
court art, fostered by the Mughal Emperors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and deriving partly from Persian 
example. It excels in portraiture. 2. Rajput painting, 
springing from folk art and Hinduism. A third type, allied 
to Rajput painting, is that of the Punjab hills. All three are 
actually preceded in time by the curiously illustrated 
Western Indian manuscripts, usually concerned with the 
Jain religion. 

All the principal styles are richly represented in the 
Library. The rarest manuscript is probably a unique 
Southern Indian one of 1570 with copious illustrations, 
while perhaps the best-known is the contemporary chronicle 
of Akbar the Great (circa 1600) with illustrations of the 
incidents of his life. There are some notable fable books and 
tales of this period with miniatures and a whole gallery of 
sumptuous portraits and other subjects from imperial 
albums of a rather later time by court artists. 

The many Rajput and provincial miniatures depict both 
a great variety of religious and secular subjects. 


OTHER INDIAN COLLECTIONS 


There are many manuscripts, on palm leaves, bark, paper, 
metal or ivory, from various parts of India proper and from 
Nepal, Tibet, Burma and Siam. Those from Siam and 


Burma are largely in accordian form and are painted in 
bright colours in a distinctive style. 


TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS AND MINIATURES 


The Turkish book craftsmen derived their technique 
from the Persians. While not quite their equals as minia- 
turists, they produced many beautiful ornate manuscripts 
and the Turkish collection in this Library illustrates every 
type of their art. Among the illustrated manuscripts are an 
important history of Sulaiman the Great, dated 1576, a 
manuscript of stories relating to Solomon, son of David, 
poems, genealogical, historical, and geographical works. 


ARMENIAN COLLECTION 

Armenian illustrated manuscripts are not very common 
and those in this Library constitute the richest private 
collection in Europe. Armenian book painting and 
ornament deserve study on account of their connection 
both with Byzantine art and that of Asia. The Chester 
Beatty collection contains manuscripts from the twelfth to 
the eighteenth century with illumination in various styles. 
Especially important is a thirteenth-century Gospels, while 


later centuries are represented. in manuscripts written in the- 


monasteries of Cilicia, Eastern Armenia and Isfahan. 


This Irish Binding dates from about 1760. It is in red 
morocco with a centrepiece of feather-work on each 
cover, and is probably the finest existing specimen of its 
kind. 183” X 12}’. 
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Japanese Sword Guard made of iron 
rced and modelled as a tethered horse. 
The date is uncertain but the eighteenth 
ntury seems probable. 24” X 24” 


his Chinese eighteenth-century Lantern 
the dominant feature in one of the 

Bthibition rooms at the Chester Beatty 
brary. 214” X 17”. 


FAR EASTERN COLLECTIONS 

These include many Chinese and Japanese painted scrolls 
and albums. Among the manuscripts are several eighth to 
tenth-century Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts from Tun- 
huang. There are eleven Imperial jade books and six 
sections of the celebrated fifteenth-century Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia with important Chinese wood-cut books and 
engravings. 

Japanese wood-block colour printing which excelled that 
of all other nations, is represented by a distinguished 
collection of Japanese colour prints supplemented by 
numerous colour-plate books. 

Apart from books, manuscripts, miniatures and prints, 
there are in the Library many other interesting and beautiful 
things, such as, to mention a few only, some gorgeous 
Chinese embroideries and silks, Tibetan banners, and carved 
and lacquered articles of many kinds and of various 
countries. 
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BALLADSINGERS 
AND BALLADMAKERS 





4 Micheal O hAodha AT FAIR or market, at hurling match or race-meeting you can still meet the 

balladsinger—the last of a long line of wandering minstrels and troubadours. 

He may be dressed in tatters ; he may have the whine of the beggar in his 

words, as he goes around with the hat ; but when he sings—in a voice which 

must reach the four corners of the square or market-place and the snugs of the 

i public-houses—there is something of the pride of his ancient craft in the swing 
and vigour of the words and air : 


“I ama wand’ring minstrel man 
And Love my only theme ; 
I’ve strayed beside the pleasant Bann 
And eke the Shannon’s stream ; 
I’ve piped and played to wife and maid 
By Barrow, Suir and Nore, 
But never met a maiden yet 
Like Brideen Ban mo stor.’ 


He carries a sheaf of ballads—red, yellow and green sheets—and the colours 
are often his only way of identifying his broadsheets ; for literacy has never 
. been any great asset to the balladsinger or the balladmaker. His great and palmy 
days ended with the advent of the halfpenny newspaper and the spread of 
English through the national schools. For centuries, the balladmakers had been, 
like Hamlet’s players, “ the abstract and brief chroniclers of the time’. News- 
papers and the radio have ended their function as purveyors of news and 
recorders of famous and infamous events ; but their art, however, was not as 
utilitarian and ephemeral as the journalism which superseded it. For there is 
poetry in the ballads—the poetry of the people—wedded to a traditional music 
which has been handed down for centuries with surprising fidelity, until, in 
quite recent times, it attracted the attention of musicologists and is now being 
set-down slowly—and not without difficulty—in musical notation. 

Moreover, there is a grand humour and quaintness of expression in many of 
these old songs especially in those which are facetiously termed ‘ Come-all ye’s’ 
from such traditional openings as ‘ Come all ye airy bachelors’ ; ‘ Come all ye 
blooming country lads’; ‘Come all ye tender Christians’ ; “Come all ye 
gallant poachers’. Another favoured opening to the true ballad was ‘ As I roved 
out—’ which gave the balladmaker an opportunity of fixing the place, date 
or season of the event for commemoration : 











He may be dressed in tatters ; he may 
have to beg, but when he sings... . 
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Exile is always a lonely thing. 





* As I roved out thro’ Galway town to seek for recreation 
On the seventeenth of August my mind was elevated. 
There were multitudes assembled with their tickets at the 

station 
My eyes began to dazzle and they goin’ to the races 
Agus faim aris an criisgin is biodh sé lan 
There were half a million people there of all denominations 
The Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew and Presbyterian, 
There was yet no animosity no matter what persuasion 
But failte and hospitality inducing fresh acquaintance 
Agus faim aris an criisgin is biodh sé lan.’ 


The hedge schoolmasters of the early nineteenth century 
revelled in mythology and classical allusions, being masters of 
the ‘ bog-latin’ which was a legacy from a hunted priest- 
hood or from the goliards—or wandering clerics—of the 
Middle Ages. Their opening gambit was of the ‘ Ye muses 
nine with me combine’ variety and they usually mixed their 
myths and their continents with a delightful abandon : 
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* Are you Aurora or the beauteous Flora, Euterpasia or Venus 
bright, 
Or Helen fair beyond compare, that Paris stole from her 
Grecian sight ? 


Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, as an arbitrator 
on Ida’s hill, 

I would roam through Asia, likewise Arabia, through 
Pennsylvania seeking you, 

The burning regions, like famed Vesuvius, for one embrace 


of the Colleen Rue.’ 


The best ballads which still survive in the memory of the 
people or on faded broadsheets preserve a memory in song 
and rhyme of every notable happening, colourful person- 
ality and deeply felt emotion of the past three centuries. 
There is a human stir in these with their long procession 
of brave but ill-fated patriots, love-lorn maidens, rambling 
rakes, sporting squireens and wild colonial boys. The 
balladmakers, in Irish and English—and sometimes in a 
mixture of both—have picked the coloured threads from 
the loom of history and have woven a ‘crios’ of remem- 
brance for every man or woman, rich or poor, saint or 
sinnér, patriot or traitor, whose jostle with life has stirred 
the imagination of the people : 


* The struggle is over, the boys are defeated, 
Old Ireland’s surrounded with sadness and gloom; 
We were defeated and shamefully treated 
And I, Robert Emmet, awaiting my doom. 
Bold Robert Emmet, the darlin’ of Erin, 
Bold Robert Emmet will die with a smile, 
Farewell companions both loyal and darin’ 


I'll lay down my life for the Emerald Isle.’ 


Padraic Colum’s haunting ‘ She moved thro’ the Fair’ is 
based on a fragment of an old ballad that must have been 
as delicate as bog-cotton. Yeats’ ‘Down by the Sally 
Gardens ’ is also a new version of an older ballad. But there 
are also gnarled and knotty staves as tough and uncultivated 
as a blackthorn stick. Many of them are broiling torrents 
of invective and malediction, for the balladmaker remem- 
bered that in peasant communities the poet is often feared 
for his satires when he is not admired for his gifts. Paddy 
Kelly in ‘The Curse of Doneraile’ used the ‘cursing prayers’ 
with powerful effect against the town in Cork where his 
watch was stolen : 


* May fire and brimstone never fail 
To fall in showers on Doneraile, 
May Egypt’s plagues at once prevail 
To thin the Knaves of Doneraile, 
May wolves and bloodhounds trace and trail 
The cursed crew of Doneraile, 
The fate of Pompey at Pharsale 
Be that the curse of Doneraile, 
May no one coffin want a nail 
That wraps a rogue in Doneraile.’ 
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But no doubt to placate Kelly and the gods, the good 
Lady Doneraile presented him with a new watch and the 
poet changed his tune : 


* May garlic and the scurvy kale 
No palate spoil in Doneraile, 
May neither frog nor creeping snail 
Subtract the crops in Doneraile 
But heaven each chosen bliss entail 
On honest friendly Doneraile.’ 


One feels, however, that his heart was not in the work and 
that he was at his best when lambasting people. 

An old ballad is often as valuable as an old sword or 
ornament dug up in a bog ; it may be rusty or eaten with 
slow acids but is still vibrant with old pieties. All the heart- 
break and the defiant pride of centuries of Irish history seem 
concentrated in the lines which tell of how Shaun O’ Dwyer 
and his men left Ireland with the Wild Geese for Spain after 
the defeat at Aughrim. The brag and bravado are in the 
opening but we hear the heartbreak in the last two lonely 
lines : 

After Aughrim’s great disaster 

When our foe in sooth was master 

It was you plunged in and swam 

The Shannon’s boiling flood, 

And through Slieve Bloom’s dark passes 
You led your gallowglasses, 

Although the hungry Saxon wolves 
Were howling for our blood. 


With our spears and swords we gored them 
As through flood and light we bore them, 
Still Shaun O’ Dwyer a ’Gleanna, 

We were worsted in the game.’ 


Ballads and balladmakers have gone with our people 
across the world. Very often, they return to us, in a new 
guise, as hit numbers—‘ The Bard of Armagh’ as * The 





‘O Rose-leafed maid...’ 





Homing Waltz’ or ‘ Pilibin na gCuach’ as ‘ The Boston 
Burglar’. But we have got much of real worth in return 
and the work of Alan Lomax, Cecil Sharp and Carl 
Sandburgh has focussed attention on Ireland’s contribution 
to American Folksong. Many of the songs in the best 
American collections are clearly of Irish origin. Here is a 
gaunt little drama of Famine times in Ireland, which was 
collected in the Appalachian Mountains : 


* Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn, 
Twill keep what little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 


I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 
The sight was heaven to see. 

I woke with an eager and famished lip 
But you had no bread for me. 


Oh what has old Ireland done, mother, 

Oh what has old Ireland done, 

That the world looks on and sees them starve 
Perishing one by one ?’ 


No nation can afford to ignore its ballads. They are the 
quarries from which the granite of poetry is hewn, to be 
chiselled and polished by an artificer like Yeats, Higgins or 
Colum. Someday these may form 
the basis for a great ballad opera. 
But be that as it may, the ballad will 
survive and continue to be sung, for 
our people are quick to respond to 
the balladmaker’s art—even to those 
new ballads which are still being 
hammered out in the more remote 
parts of the country. Many of these 
deal with the prowess of hurlers and 
footballers but ballads in praise of 
the unfettered and nomadic life of 
our tinker tribes have become the 
vogue in literary circles. But emi- 
gration, it would seem, still remains 
the great theme for the balladmaker 
and the great problem for our 
leaders. Exile is always a lonely 
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thing, with the balladmaker, but the loneliest emigrant of 
all, if we are to believe the old songs, is one who leaves 
home because of an unhappy love affair. At least, there is 
some rare sorrow tugging at the heart of the gambling 
balladeer who lost a girl from Loughrea to richer suitors : 
sung to an air which is close to ‘My Love’s an Arbutus’. 
Here are some unpublished verses from a version by 
Padraic Fallon, which preserves all the high quality of the 
finely wrought Gaelic : 


*. ,. | dreamed of bread in my sleep....’ 





‘Tam a wand'ring minstrel man and Love my only theme...’ 


“O Rose-leafed maid it’s easy 


To blame the wastrel now, 

But who was ever able 

To harrow with a plough, 

Not reared was I to labour 

Or watch the season’s way, 

But gambling, sport and pleasure, 
Lost me my own Loughrea. 


In her grey house by the water, 

My love is dwelling still 

The moon's one only daughter, 

O Lamp upon the Hill ; 

She'll braid her hair at evening 

And those who walk the way, 

They think it’s the moon that’s rising, 
On the grey lake of Loughrea. 


Last night abroad in London, 

Oh I spent my only crown, 

I toasted my own one 

And after cried tears down ; 

I walked the lamps till morning 
And I heard your hark-away 

I wish I was the red fox, 

That you hunted round Loughrea.’ 


But after the heartbreak comes the inveterate 
hope of the gambler ; and what ballad lover 


could envy him the trick ! 


The Queen of Hearts is lonely 
But the Joker’s still to play 

I'll lead and I'll take her from you 
O Strong Men of Loughrea !’ 























The Satchel of the Book of Armagh is 
the most elaborately ornamented of 
the various examples of leatherwork 
surviving from early Christian Ireland. 
It is to be found in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 





IRISH LEATHERWORK 


TuE History of leatherworking in Ireland is a long one, 
extending from the Late Bronze Age, if not earlier, down 
to the present day, though our knowledge of the earlier 
material is necessarily somewhat scrappy. It is largely depen- 
dent on a number of objects found in bogs and crannégs, 
where the peat has acted as a natural preservative of a variety 
of leather objects which have perished elsewhere. 

The round leather shield from Clonbrin, Co. Longford, 
in the National Museum, Dublin, is interesting as an 
example of the Late Bronze Age shield of Northern 
Europe, the normal material of which was bronze. Outside 
Ireland all the known examples are, in fact, of bronze. The 
Clonbrin shield is about 1 ft. 8 ins. in diameter, with a 
round boss in the centre, behind which is a leather handle. 


Round the boss are three raised concentric ribs, the two 
outermost having a V-shaped indentation or notch, while 
the innermost has a gap at the same point as the notch ; the 
reason for thus breaking the circle is unknown, but it has 
been suggested that it was due to a superstitious dread of 
making an unbroken circle. A date in the fifth or sixth 
century B.C. would be reasonable for the Clonbrin shield, 
but cannot be regarded as certain. 

There are a good many leather shoes and boots of various 
dates from bogs and crannégs in the National Museum. 
Noteworthy among these are two shoes, not a pair, with 
incised spiral ornament, from Craigywarren Crannég, Co. 
Antrim, which have been dated as not later than the ninth 
century and probably earlier, and a shoe with incised inter- 











laced ornament on the tongue and fret pattern at the heel 
from a bog at Carrigallen, Co. Leitrim, which is probably 
not later than the eleventh century. Amongst these minor 
objects of the leatherworker’s craft may be mentioned the 
two-handled round bottle in the Belfast Museum, which 
was found in a bog at Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. It is quite 
elaborately decorated with incised interlacings, though the 
quality of the work is not very high, and has been tentatively 
dated to about A.D. 1000. 

Of greater interest are the leather satchels for carrying 
manuscripts or reliquaries. These, unlike the objects 
previously mentioned, have not been buried. The few 
surviving examples have been preserved above ground by 
their custodians and no doubt represent a tiny proportion 
of a class of objects which must once have been fairly 
numerous. Perhaps the earliest is the satchel of the Breac 
Maodhég, now in the National Museum. The Breac 
M: 1odhég is a tomb- shaped shrine, supposed to have 
contained relics brought from Rome by St. Molaise in the 
sixth century and given by him to St. Moedéc. The shrine 
and its satchel were kept at Drumlane, Co. Cavan, till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The shrine is a composite 
work, some of it as late as the eleventh century, but the 
satchel, both sides of which are decorated with well 
executed interlacing patterns, has been dated to about 850. 

The satchel of the Book of Armagh, in the Library of 
lrinity College, Dublin, is a more elaborate example. The 
shrine, now lost, for the Book of Armagh is known to have 
been made in 938, but the satchel probably belongs to the 
first half of the eleventh century. It is entirely covered with 
impressed ornament, round medallions of zoomorphic and 
interlacing patterns being the most prominent feature. The 
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Medallions of grotesque animal forms 
28 form part of the decoration on the 
Satchel of the Book of Armagh. 





The Satchel of the Breac Maodhog. 
Leather objects of this type were orna- 
mented by the process known as cuir 
bouilli, the decorations being impressed 
on the surface when the leather had 
been softened by boiling. 


general effect is rather overcrowded, but not unpleasing, 
though the front has been impaired by the insertion of a 
lock. It should be noted that the purpose of these satchels 
was not merely to carry books and reliquaries from place to 
place, but for storage. In the absence of book-shelves and 
presses these satchels were suspended from pegs by means 
of the leather strap which forms a part of each, though it is 
now missing from the satchel of the Book of Armagh. 

Besides these two satchels nothing remains save the 
absolutely plain satchel of the Corp Naomh, a bell-shrinc 
probably made in the eleventh century, and the rather 
battered little satchel belonging to an Irish missal in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The ornament 
on this is very faint, but looks not unlike a simplified version 
of that on the back of the Breac Maodhég satchel and might 
be of similar date. 

There are furthermore two leather bindings with inter- 
lacing ornament which might at first sight be thought to 
be roughly contemporary with the satchels. One of these, 
in the Franciscan Library, Dublin, belongs to a seventeenth- 
century manuscript life of St. Columba and is decorated all 
over with very coarsely executed patterns in the Celtic 
tradition. There is, however, no reason to suppose that tke 


binding is any older than the book which it covers and it 
continued on page 40 
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NUMBER ONE 


is a city steeped in history, tragic 
orious with haunting memories of 
patriots, statesmen, scientists and 
rs. There is a wealth of interest 
itors in its buildings, its shopping 
tres, its wide range of entertainments 
tourist attractions. 















Tara was in ancient times the religious, political and 
cultural capital of Ireland. Since 1952 a systematic 
investigation of the mounds and earthworks on the 
site has been in progress. The great Banquet Hall 
which once stood at Tara and of which plans are 
given in certain old manuscripts was 700 feet long 
and over 90 feet across. 
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Roscommon Castle was originally built 
in 1268 by Sir Robert de Ufford, Lord 
Justice of Ireland. Four years later it 
was captured by the Irish and razed 
to the ground. Rebuilt about 1280, the 
castle was subsequently the object of 
many sieges. 


According to local tradition, the island 
of Inishbofin, off the Galway coast, long 
years ago was enchanted, uninhabited 
and hidden in a dense mist. Nowadays, 
it and its neighbouring islands are known 
as excellent places for an out-of-the- 
ordinary holiday. 


The Rock of Cashel in County Tipperary 
was the seat of Munster Kings from about 
A.D. 370 until 1101 when King Murtagh 
O Brien granted it to the Church. In 
450 St. Patrick is said to have visited 
it to baptise King Aengus and his 
brothers. 








Lambay Island, not far from Dublin, is a 
noted bird sanctuary and the property 
of Lord Revelstoke. Special permission 
to visit it is necessary and this may be 
sought through the Steward, Lambay 
Island, Rush, Co. Dublin. 
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MEN TY TRELAN 


Go fishing! Ireland has, for its size, more fish-bearing 
waters than any other country in Europe. Most of the 
trout fishing and quite a lot of the salmon fishing is free. 
Coarse fishing is entirely free everywhere, and unsurpassed 
in quality. Salmon and sea trout are the only fish for 
which an angling licence is needed. 


Visit the Japanese Gardens at Tully, near Kildare town. This 
exquisite example of miniature gardening portrays, with quaint 
Oriental symbolism, the life of man from cradle to grave—its trials, 
vicissitudes, joys and endeavours. It is in the grounds of the National 
Stud, which has produced many famous racehorses. 








Attend a Summer School. Summer Schools are held 
at University College and Trinity College, Dublin, and 
attract students from many parts of the world, and many 
walks of life. The University College course is open to 
all comers ; for Trinity College, visiting members must 
be students of universities outside Ireland. Lectures 
usually cover such subjects as Irish history, tradition, 
literature, theatre, music, politics, and economy. 
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Make a pilgrimage to one of 
Ireland’s famous holy places—Croagh 
Patrick, Lough Derg, Knock Shrine, 
Clonmacnois—or visit some of the 
thousands of lesser-known shrines 
scattered throughout the countryside 
—holy wells, monastic sites, Mass 
Rocks, sculptured high crosses and 
birthplaces of the Saints, at many of 
which ‘Patterns’ or traditional 
devotional exercises are performed 
on appointed days. 











































Take a Motor - Coach 
Tour. Both C.LE. and 
G.N.R. provide day and 
half-day trips from the 
main centres to places of 
scenic and historic interest. 
C.LE. also provides ex- 
tended all-in tours, and 
the ‘Radio Train’ to 
Galway and Killarney is a 
popular holiday feature. 


Watch Donegal Tweed being woven by hand 
in some of the little ‘ factories’ in that region. It is 
fascinating to see the subtle colours of the land- 
scape—gorse yellow, heather, fuchsia red and all 
the myriad blues, greens and greys of sky, field 
and mountain falling into a symphony under the 
hand of the weaver. 


Botanise. A remarkable feature is the number of 
plants and, to a less extent, insects, found in Ireland 
whose natural habitat is the Mediterranean and the 
Iberian Peninsula and, in contrast, the number of 
Alpine—Arctic types which flourish in the western 
regions. The bare limestone hills of the Burren in 
North Clare present a most remarkable assemb- 
lage of diverse types of plants, often dwarfed by 
exposure. 
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by 
BRITISH RAILWAYS RAIL AND STEAMER SERVICES 
Thrice weekly 
Every night ROSSLARE 
HOLYHEAD — DUN LAOGHAIRE FISHGUARD — |, .+eERFoRD 





Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





Details from IRISH TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.! 
GENERAL AGENT, !5 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, or any station of British Railways 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 








ALL OVER THE WORLD 











Superbly blended to a 
famous Irish recipe which 
was once thought to have 
been lost in antiquity, 
Irish Mist is an exquisite 
after-dinner liqueur which 
is captivating palates in 
those fashionable centres 
throughout the world, 
where discernment is the 
basis of true satisfaction. 















THE IRISH MIST 

LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 
TULLAMORE, * 

OFFALY, JRELAND. 


Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur 
is available throughout the 
United States in New York, 
Boston, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Maryland, California, 
Florida, New Jersey, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Worcester, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Rhode 
Island, etc. Also in Canada, 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
South Africa, and New 
Zealand. 


ae 


U.S. SOLE IMPORTERS : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO. 
INC., 400 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








The 
Perfect 
After- 
Dinner 
Liqueur 
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THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘* Shelotel, Dublin.” 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ° was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 74 gns. to 84 gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.LA.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informal at- 
mosphere.‘ We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Mlustrated brochures on request. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and __ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O’Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. 





Kerry 








ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 
Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 
782481. 





Cavan 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. ‘ The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Fiilte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.IA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 











PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only s0 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 


COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 


THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. 
Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 








Sligo 


CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardara. 
H. & C. water. ’Phone Glenties 9. 











Leitrim 


GRANDHOTEL,SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 











TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house 
standing in its own grounds of $0 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 
furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. "Phone Bundoran 48. 


Limerick 














ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
’Phone 74. 








Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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ST. PATRICK. 


One of the many mosaics designed and assembled 
in the Studios of Irish Mosaics Limited. 


Beiisile = Ld 


ROSCOMMON, 
IRELAND 


Designs and quotations for mosaic work 
sent on request to any part of the world. 

















ree Vis IRELAND 


SELF-DRIVE AND CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN 
MODERN CARS 


OPERATORS IN IRELAND : 


SHANNON TRAVEL LTD 


| CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
*Phone: Limerick 1021 


Dublin - Cork + Limerick + Galway + Cobh 
Waterford + Belfast 


We can reserve your car in any of the following Euro- 
pean countries —through the Avis World Wide Network :- 








BELGIUM ITALY 
Ets. Albert, S.A. Avis-Nolauto S.p.A. 
28a Avenue de la Porte de Hal, 54 Via Vittoria Colonna, 
Brussels. Milan. 
ENGLAND NORWAY 
Daimler Hire Ltd. ; 
243 Knightsbridge, Bilucieie A/S. 
Londen, $.W.7 Fredensborgvien 33, 
Oslo. 
FRANCE 
Europcars, SPAIN 
48 Ave. Kleber, Paris A.T.E.S.A. 
59 Av. de Jose Antonio, 
GERMANY Madrid. 
Metro Rent-A-Car System, ; 
46/48 Niddastrasse, : SWEDEN 
Frankfurt/Main. : 
A.B. Swedish Avis, 
GREECE 17 Teatergatan, 
Etallas, S.A. Gotrenburg. 
Kaisareias 3, Athens. 
SWITZERLAND 
HOLLAND Spycher's Swiss Ways, 
N.V. Amsterdamsche Rijtuig Mij, 74 Zeltweg, 
485 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. Zurich. 





©. on . 
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SEA ROUTES 


AIR ROUTES 











The journey from the U.S. or Canada to Ireland takes a 
week by sea, or about eleven hours by air, and shipping and 
air lines concern themselves particularly with your comfort and 
convenience. The nearest part of Europe, it is an excellent 
place to commence a European tour. 

Even if you have already planned a European vacation which 
does not include Ireland, you can in many instances, if travelling 
by air, get your travel agent to re-route you home via Dublin. 
After spending whatever days you can spare in Dublin, 
an Aer Lingus plane will fly you to Shannon and your 
transatlantic plane connection at no extra cost. 

Given below is an approximate schedule of sea and air services. 
Only the direct air services have been given ; they connect up 
with internal flights from all parts of the U.S. There are 
services from Shannon and Dublin to all parts of Europe for 
those whose schedule covers other countries as well. Trans- 
atlantic ships provide connections between Cobh (and sometimes 
Dublin) and Southampton, Liverpool, Le Havre, Bremerhaven 
and Rotterdam, and there is, in addition, a great choice of sea 
and air routes between Ireland and Britain. (Dublin is only 
1 hr. 25 mins. from London by air, a point well worth 
remembering when planning your holiday tour). 


from North America 


HALIFAX 








QUEBEC 
MONTREAL aN 











BOSTON 


NEW YORK ————. \ 
DETROIT _—. 


CHICAGO ee 


MONTERREY 











MEXICO CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST JOHN 


BALTIMORE \ 
NORFOLK bs 
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AND OTHER PORTS ' 
ROUTE SHIPS FREQUENCY 
New York—Cobh Mauretania, Britannic, Scythia 3/4 sailings monthly each directi 








New York/Halifax—Cobh 


Carinthia, Saxonia 


April to November inclusive 
Monthly sailings each direction rest 





























Cunard 
of year 
New York and Boston—Cobh New York Monthly 
4 Cobh or Dublin—New York New York Monthly 
5 Greek Line Cobh-—Quebec, Montreal, Halifax Columbia, Neptunia Spring and Summer 
° New York-Cobh Maasdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, Monthly each directior 
< Statendam, Ryndam 
by Holland-America Line Boston and New York-—Cobh Maasdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, Occasional, Winter only 
Statendam, Ryndam 
U.S. Lines New York—Cobh America Every 3 weeks, each directior 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick and Water-| Six cargo ships with limited pas-] Irregular 
rsh Shippin Soe erate icine Eee manne 
Halifax, N.S., Montreal, etc 
ROUTE FREQUENCY 
K.L.M. New York-—Shannon Daily* 
(Royal Dutch Airlines) Mexico City and Monterrey—Shannon | flight weekly 
Linee Aeree Italiane New York-Shannon Daily, summer ; 2 flights weekly winter 
(Italian Airlines) Boston-Shannon Twice weekly summer ; | flight weekly winter 
New York-Shannon Daily 
Pan American World Airways Philadelphia and Boston—Shannon Daily in summer ; 5 flights weekly winter 
rt Chicago and Detroit-Shannon Daily, in summer ; 4 flights weekly winter 
3 Sabena New York-—Shannon 7 flights weekly summer ; 3 in winter 
< Swissair New York-Shannon 6 flights weekly summer 
5 Trans Canada Airlines Montreal-Shannon | flight weekly 


Trans World Airlines 


Deutsche Lufthansa 




















New York-Shannon 
Boston-Shannon 
Philadelphia—Shannon 
Chicago and Detroit-Shannon 


Daily* 

4/8 flights weekly 
| flight weekly 

| flight weekly 








New York-Shannon 
Chicago-Shannon 


Daily, summer ; 
2 flights weekly 





4 flights weekly winter 








* This denotes at least one flight every day ; 


during the high season services are more frequent 


continued overleaf 
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Great NortHern Raitway Boarp 


“ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


HIGH-SPEED STEAM AND DIESEL 
PASSENGER TRAINS 








GREAT NORTHERN 
serves you with 


HOTELS 

CATERING FACILITIES 

FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

BUS SERVICES 

ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 
AIR BOOKINGS 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 
LOw RATE SEASON TICKETS 


REDUCED RATES FOR PARTIES TRAVELLING 
BY RAIL 


RESERVATION OF SEATS, MAIN LINE TRAINS 


THROUGH PASSENGER BOOKINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Information from 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 








HOW TO GET TO IRELAND — continuation 


Cost. The normal minimum one-way fare by sea from the 
U.S. to Cobh, in the high season, varies from $145 to $340, 
depending on the ship and class. One-way tourist-class 
plane fare, in the high season, is $261 from New York, 
$256 from Boston or Montreal, $266 from Philadelphia, 

294 from Chicago, $284 from Detroit. There are many 
provisions for reduced fares—1 5-day excursion fare, round- 
trip, “family plan’ etc. Your travel agent will advise you 
in this connection. 


Travel Documents. American and Canadian nationals do not 
require a visa to visit Ireland; a valid passport is, of course, 
necessary. 

Customs. Bona fide personal effects may be taken through 
the customs on both entry and exit. Travel souvenirs 
acquired in Ireland up to a value of $500 approximately 
may be freely exported. Visitors departing via Shannon 
Free Airport can choose from a wide range of goods at 
absolutely tax-free prices at the Airport Shop. 

Currency. There is no restriction on the import of dollars 
or any other currency, except British Banknotes. Of these, 
only £10 can be brought into Ireland from anywhere but 
Britain. British currency circulates freely in Ireland, and 
dollars are accepted in most establishments. 


Bringing Your Car. Transatlantic shipping companies have 
special facilities for the transportation of cars. Your 
Motoring Club will supply you with a triptyque and 
International Circulation Permit, and make all arrange- 
ments. You can drive in Ireland on your own U.S. or 
Canadian driving licence. Make sure your Insurance 
Certificate is made valid for Ireland or, alternatively, insure 
on arrival. 

Hiring a car. Many visitors, instead of importing their own 
cars, prefer to hire a car on arrival. Rates are from about 
$4 per day upwards during the summer season, with 
special rates for a week or longer. 








HUNTING IN IRELAND 


Mr. Stanislaus Lynch was the author of the short un- 
signed article with the above title which appeared in the 
November-December issue of IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES. 
He is widely known as an authority on Irish hunting and 
his articles on the subject have been published in many parts 
of the world. 


Those interested in planning a hunting holiday in 
Ireland next season are strongly recommended to obtain a 
copy of the free folder Hunting in Ireland by Stanislaus 
Lynch from which our article was digested. It contains a 
wealth of useful information on the subject and a map 
showing the location of the various Irish Hunts. It may be 
obtained from the Irish Tourist Offices listed on the 
contents page of this issue. 























Part of the 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 


% 


AFTON | 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES. EST. 1824 














In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 
DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 





Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 








Gns. 
CONNEMARA 4Days 13 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 6 Days 18 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 
of Mourne, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 20 


Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 34 


Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 12 Guineas, 


includes daily trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 








BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 
Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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AmpLeE Petrot FOR MOTORING VISITORS 

Following the introduction of petrol rationing, arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure that all motoring visitors 
to Ireland will have their reasonable requirements for 
touring purposes fully met. 

Overseas visitors bringing their own cars should apply 
to the Automobile Association, the Royal Automobile 
Club or the Royal Irish Automobile Club for the necessary 
coupons. These coupons will be issued by Port Officers at 
the various points of entry. 

In the case of visitors hiring Self-Drive or Chauffeur- 
Driven cars in Ireland the necessary coupons will be issued 
by the hiring firms. 

“Those planning motor tours of Ireland will, therefore, 
be in no way inconvenienced by the official rationing 
scheme at present in force. Current prices of petrol compare 
very favourably with those ruling in other European 


countries. 


[RELAND 





SEE IRELAND BY LuxuRY Motor COACH 

The six, seven, nine and twelve-day luxury bus tours, 
which were such a success in 1956 will be repeated during 
the 1957 season from May to September and will enable 
visitors to see some of the loveliest places in Ireland in 
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maximum comfort and will cost £20, £23 10s., £31 and 
£42 respectively. Fares are all inclusive and full details may 
be obtained from your local travel agent or from the Irish 
Tourist Offices listed on the contents page of this issue. 

New tours which will be inaugurated this season include 
an eight-day tour of the West and South at an inclusive cost 
of £27. Of special interest to those travelling by air will be 
special two-day tours which will operate from Shannon 
Airport to Killarney and Cork in June and September, 
costing £13 10s. 

During Spring and Autumn, six-day tours—one, a new 
tour of the West and South—will operate at the reduced 
fare of £18. 


New AER LINGus FILM 

Following the success of its first film ‘ Irish Holiday’ 
which was seen by 23 million people in various parts of the 
world, Aer Lingus—Irish Air Lines—has now released a 
thirty-minute colour travelogue ‘ Dublin’s Fair City’. It 
brings to the screen a selection of the cultural, historical, 
sporting and more general tourist attractions which Dublin 
has to offer its visitors and will be distributed widely in 
Great Britain and elsewhere in Europe, the United States and 
other overseas countries. 

The ease and speed of Aer Lingus travel facilities to 
Ireland are illustrated in a number of sequences showing 
Viscounts in operation. 

The script was written by L. A. G. Strong and spoken 
by Audrey Russell, Irish-born B.B.C. commentator. 








IRISH SEA ANGLI NG — continued from page 13 

year probably travel up past the west coast of Ireland, and 
broadbill swordfish and thresher sharks have occasionally 
been taken by commercial fishermen. 

The picture, then, is one of abundant possibilities for the 
sea angler. An Admiralty Chart will show a hundred spots 
on the Irish coasts worth a trial ; the tourist agencies will 
help in making a final selection, and in the making of 
preliminary local enquiries. 

Bass are fairly plentiful on the east coast north to the 
Boyne estuary, and on the west coast north to Connemara, 
but are most abundant in the south and south-west. 
Wexford Harbour, Kilmore Quay (Wexford), the Water- 
ford River Estuary, Cork Harbour (Crosshaven, East 
Ferry, Spike Island), Youghal (Co. Cork), and Kinsale 
(Co. Cork), are amongst many good spots and June to 
September are the best months. Mullet abound all around 
the coast, especially in the harbours and estuaries, from 
May to October. Pollack are most plentiful on the more 
rocky parts of the south, west and north-west coasts and 
the season extends from May to September. July, August 
and September are the mackerel months and the fish occur 
all around the coast. Cod, ling, halibut and other large deep 
water fish are taken mainly on the south-west coast 
(Ballycotton, Kinsale, Valentia) ; blue sharks in the south 
west and west ; and porbeagle in the west, notably off Achill. 
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Planning 


Your 


Irish H oliday 


For full particulars of travel, rates, timetables, etc., 
consult your local travel agent who can also 
provide you with tourist literature, regional and 
local pamphlets, brochures, etc., published by 


Bord Failte Eireann for your information. 


In addition to this wide selection of free literature, 
the following publications are available from the 
various Irish Tourist Offices listed on the contents 
page of this issue and through leading booksellers. 
The County and Regional Guides are fully illus- 
trated and contain detailed descriptions of the 
various regions, supplemented by maps and plans. 


They are produced in a handy pocket size. 


Carlow .. - Ff Kilkenny .. .. 6d. 
Cavan/Monaghan 6d. Killarney .. << 
Clare... .. If/-  Laois/Offaly .. 6d. 
Connacht .. 1/- Limerick .. in 
Cork... .. I/-  Louth/Meath  .. 1/- 
Donegal .. .. I/- Tipperary .. If- 
Dublin... .» a6 Waterford .. If- 
Kerry... .. If- Westmeath «a Oh 
Kildare .. i. 6@ Wicklow /Wexford 1 /- 
Map of Ireland .. ro as es .. 6d. 
River Shannon Pilot Book ‘es i 2/6d. 
Ireland Guide (a comprehensive illustrated guide to the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland) .. ss .. 5/- 








THE 


GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU ! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub’. 
The ‘moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 




















Ohinking of a Holiday in Ireland ? 


COME TO COUNTY WICKLOW, renowned for its magnifi- 
cent scenery. Bray is the premier seaside resort twelve miles from 
DUBLIN and the ideal spot for touring in WICKLOW. The 
ROYAL ‘ is the hotel’ recommended by so many for its excellent 
catering, service and 60 comfortable modern bedrooms. (A.A. 
Three Star). R.I.A.C. and Bord Failte Eireann (Grade ‘A’). 


CENTRAL HEATING TELEVISION 


Royal Bray Hotel 
CO. WICKLOW 


Phones: Bray 2097, 22321, 28241 














SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 








GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF + TENNIS - FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 











DRIVE YOURSELF 


No Extras No Mileage Charge 
Unique Comprehensive Insurance 


Brochure: South of Ireland Car Rentals, 
Fermoy, Co. Cork 


Established 1919 Tel. Fermoy 32 
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IRISH LEATHERWORK — continued from page 28. 


must be regarded as a remarkable survival or revival of the 
traditional style, albeit somewhat debased in conception and 
treatment. The little binding on a manuscript of St. John’s 
Gospel at Stonyhurst College is probably also a work of the 
early seventeenth century, though it is not easy to date 
precisely in the absence of comparable work. It is of crimson 
leather, the central design being a stylized plant motif in 
relief, surrounded by incised interlacings of rather degenerate 
type, coloured blue and yellow. 


It is hard to say what relationship existed between such 
late manifestations of what may be called the vernacular 
Irish manner and such works as the satchel of the Book of 
Armagh. So little mediaeval Irish leatherwork has survived 
that we have lost all trace of the intervening links, if any, 
between the earlier work and these last manifestations of the 
old order which was to go under in the course of the 
seventeenth century. It is equally hard to trace a connection 
between them and the flowering of the bookbinder’s craft 
which followed in the eighteenth century. 


The masterpiece of the eighteenth-century Dublin binders 
was the set of 149 volumes of the manuscript Journals of the 
Irish Lords and Commons, which were formerly housed in 
the Public Record Office, Dublin, and perished with it in 
1922. Fortunately photographs and rubbings had been made 
of a good many of them. They were magnificent folios 
bound in crimson morocco, most elaborately tooled and in 
many cases with inlays giving a polychrome effect. From 
about 1735 till 1800 the series gave a chronological picture 
of the stylistic development of Irish bookbinding ; the 
earlier volumes seem to have been bound or rebound about 
1740, so that they did not provide examples of binding of the 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, but the period from 
about 1740 to 1790 was, in fact, the apogee of the craft. 
There are a good many examples of Irish binding of fine 
quality and a very few individual volumes which may be 
compared with those of the Parliamentary Journals for 
superlative excellence. The fact remains, however, that by 
far the most important monument of the eighteenth- 
century Dublin bookbinders has perished, though the 
interested inquirer can gain some idea of what has been lost 
from the plates in Craig’s Irish Bindings, 1600-1800. 





IRELAND — this year 


plan 
your holiday now 


Consult your travel agent or any Irish 
Tourist Office for advice and information. 
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Ireland is waiting to welcome you. Coras lompair Eireann—Ireland’s Transport Company—will enable 
you to see the Emerald Isle in maximum comfort at minimum cost. 


Coacu Tours varying in length from 2-12 days, and visiting Ireland’s loveliest beauty spots. 

Day trips from Dublin and many provincial centres. 

Rapio TRAIN TRIPS from Dublin to Killarney and Galway. Fare includes rail travel, meals and 

a local tour. 

“CiRCULAR’ AND ‘OnE-Way’ Tours by modern diesel train and bus, with break of journey, for those 
who prefer to stay where they like for as long as they like. 

Moror LAUNCH CRUISES on_the River Shannon and its Lakes : also combined coach tour and cruises. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Hotes, owned and managed by CIE, are situated in the-Sunny South and 
Golden West. 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 


IRELAND’S TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Brochures with details of all the CIE holiday features are available from your travel agent or direct from Coras 
Iompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin ; in LONDON—Irish 
Tourist Bureau, 71 Regent Street ; in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Toronto ; in FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris. 








GQ) LZ. With Yuli 


LifFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings Me Visitors are taken round the 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 
the Four Courts, bearing familics of swans, and barges laden with closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 
When you visit the Guinness Brewery —and it is a visit well 
worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 


and traditional methods go happily together. 





THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2642 
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